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manly, in the ever-increasing volume of which those gradually
melt away till they are lost.

Persianism had struck root too deeply to be easily or
quickly done away. Its influence, indeed, lasts all through
the Transition, which is the period of its decline, not of its
disappearance, To bring about that consummation, to deal
the coup de grace to the incubus which had for so many
centuries oppressed the poetry of Turkey, a new force was
needful, a force as yet undreamed of, but in due course to
be born of the intellectual alliance of the Ottoman poets
with the West.

The native Turkish spirit, the presence of which thus
differentiates the Transition from the preceding Periods, is
most clearly seen, as I have often had occasion to remark,
in the folksongs and national ballads known as Turkis. As
presented in these, it is in direct antithesis to that Persian
spirit which till now has animated well-nigh the whole mass
of the literary poetry. It is as simple as that is affected, and
as spontaneous as that is artificial; while the intense subject-
ivity of the latter is paralleled by the remarkable objectivity
of the former.

The Turk is of a more practical nature than the Persian;
he is not so much of a dreamer; left to himself, he rarely
sits down to weave romances or speculate as to the mystery
of existence. Consequently we find, comparatively speaking,
but little more avowedly mystic poetry. Every true Persian
is more or less of a mystic, but the average Turk finds
greater satisfaction in turning his attention to things that
lie more immediately to his hand.

A natural result of this is that as the Turkish spirit ousts
the Persian, the tone of the poetry becomes less and less
spiritual and more and more material. Thus the object of
the poet's love who, when Persianism was at its best, was